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THE HUMANISM OF THE CROSS 


His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch 
Archbishop of Chicago 


Excerpts from an address at the twentieth annual meeting of the Midwest 
College and University Department, N.C.E.A., March 22, 1955, Palmer 
House, Chicago, following the address of Rev. James J. Maguire, C.S.P. 
Father Maguire’s talk also appears in this issue of the BULLETIN. 


After hearing Father Maguire’s successful effort 
to stimulate our thinking on a.certain important sub- 
ject, I do not think that anything more than a few 
words are necessary in this address. While Father 
was speaking, I was thinking of the pastoral which 
the bishops of Holland recently wrote on the occasion 
of the centenary of the erection of the hierarchy of 
Holland. They take up this problem —the whole 
problem of humanism in our day. They point out the 
venom, the mistakes, the tragedy which is in Godless 
humanism, and then they say, “But there is a hu- 
manism — a right and proper humanism,” and they 
call it the humanism of the cross. They go on to 
explain that this humanism of the cross involves the 
perfection of the whole of man, the development of 
the human personality. It does not make the mistake 
of introducing frustrations into the lives of men be- 
cause it recognizes the fact of original sin and also 
the fact of redemption; and with God’s grace each 
one of us can perfect his own person, and that is our 
obligation in this life. 


Out of it all the bishops call for a certain enthusi- 
asm in Catholic leadership today — an enthusiasm 
that comes from having looked upon the vision which 
the Church presents to us. In that vision is every- 
thing that goes to make up what is good in life. It 
is true that there came a time in human history when 
there had to be a Christian action against what was 


false in the humanism and humanities of the pagans. 
But when that time came, it was directed with the 
absorption of what was good in that humanism. 
Hence, if we study more and more the humanism of 
the cross, we will understand more and more the 
benefits and fruits of liberal education, when liberal 
education has Christian truth as its goal. 


You will find that true, I think, if you take the 
introductory canto of Dante. You wiil remeinber 
that he says: 

Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita 
mi ritrovai per una selva oscura. 


At the approach to hell, Virgil came to be his cham- 
pion, Virgil as reason, human reason. And who vin- 
dicates human reason as the Church vindicates it? 
As Dante went along his journey, he came to the 
gates of paradise, where Virgil had to cede to 
Beatrice — supernatural knowledge. 


I think one of the great things Catholic educators 
can do in our time is to define for themselves better 
this humanism of the cross, and to make it their 
answer to the godless, even materialistic humanism 
in vogue in some minds today. I would therefore 
recommend, and recommend very seriously, a con- 
tinuation in a profound sort of way of the many 
studies our Catholic educators are doing. In the out- 
side world there are signs of the coming back of 
liberal education. We have to meet that movement 
with the theme which is in our tradition, and the 
humanism of the cross is in our tradition. The hu- 
manism of the cross embraces everything that is 
beautiful, everything that is good, everything that 
contributes to the perfection of the human person. 


61 — 
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THE GHETTO MENTALITY AND CATHOLIC EDUCATORS 


Reverend James J. Maguire, C.S.P., Director 
The Newman Foundation at Wayne University 
Detroit, Michigan 


One of the most discouraging discoveries of New- 
man Club directors is that there is little evidence of 
a thirst for increased religious knowledge even on 
the part of our devout Catholic students. With work 
it is possible to arouse a modicum of interest, but 
the odd fact that emerges from our efforts is that we 
seem to get a greater response from those who have 
had less than half of their early training in Catholic 
schools. I do not say this merely to add to the flood 
of rather healthy self-criticism about the teaching 
of religion in our schools. I mention it because this 
curious fact seems to throw light on the precise 
nature of the difficulty we are facing. 


Newman Foundations offer, as you know, a very 
apt testing ground for measuring the thirst for re- 
ligious knowledge. The peculiar feature that dis- 
tinguishes our efforts is that in most cases we can 
appeal to neither canonical nor academic sanctions 
to get students to attend our courses and programs. 
Willy-nilly, we are forced to be progressive educators. 
I have always tried to tell progressive educators that 
if they had to be really progressive, they would not 
be so enthusiastic about it. One can only smile at the 
progressive educators who take attendance so dili- 
gently and who use every form of traditional, me- 
dieval compulsion to get students to come to their 
progressive, unstructured courses. We are progres- 
sive because we have no choice, but we do try every 
trick, in the progressive bag. As the results of that 
experience — not just my own but of the solid core 
of experienced Newman directors —I can say that 
the problem of arousing a thirst for increased re- 
ligious knowledge is beyond mere gadgetry. It is not 
a problem that can be solved by arranging the chairs 
in circles instead of in straight rows. Better facili- 
ties do not seem to be of any particular help. As far 
as a permissive atmosphere and good student-teacher 
relationships are concerned, Newman foundations are 
generally outstanding. Yet in spite of these things 
and in spite of all the techniques that Newman direc- 
tors constantly employ, the problem remains. Con- 
sequently, it seems that the root of the problem is 
in something deeper than the question of mere 
techniques. 


Having always had the feeling that the root of 
the problem might lie in certain features of the 
American Catholic scene, I was particularly struck 
by an insight offered by Father John L. Thomas, S.J., 
in an article in the February, 1955, issue of Social 
Order: 


When a religious group is either dominant or exists 
as a relatively segregated minority, there is less 
immediate need to clarify ultimate value premises, 
and to demonstrate their necessary relationships to 
specific family norms and behavioral patterns. Ulti- 
mate premises tend to be taken for granted, and 
primary emphasis is placed on specific norms and 
practices. 


As Father Thomas goes on to point out, this gen- 
eral principle is particularly applicable to the Ameri- 
can Catholic scene where to a great extent we have 
been an immigrant people. The fact that the Catholic 
minority is moving towards a closer integration with 
the dominant culture is clear, but the basic orienta- 
tion still remains. This orientation is what I would 
describe as the “ghetto mentality.” Applied to our 
present problem, it means that when a group exists 
as a segregated minority, the members tend to dis- 
cuss specific norms of practice rather than the fun- 
damental premises which they have in common. 


If this analysis be true, then it follows that when 
we are teaching Catholic students, we are dealing 
with a group of people who are not interested in the 
ultimate, basic elucidation of their position. I say 
ultimate, because in addition to immediate questions 
of Catholic practice, Catholics as a minority will be 
interested in justifying their position and answering 
objections. In addition to the interest in practical 
ethical questions, there is at least a spasmodic inter- 
est in apologetics. Yet from the pedagogical stand- 
point, practical ethics and apologetics have one thing 
in common. They are in a sense intellectually dead- 
ening, or perhaps we ought to say they are not in- 
tellectually stimulating. In apologetics, after you 
have finished refuting an objection, what more is 
there to say? You can refine it and elaborate it, but 
it hardly opens up new vistas of thought. Beyond 
that, the only effect is an increasing smugness. In 
merely practical ethics — and it should go without 
saying that I am not now speaking of the charm and 
challenge that can characterize serious study of the 
philosophical foundations of morality — when you 
have the answers, when you know what you can do 
or even what you can get away with, there is again 
an intellectual dead-end. This, it seems to me, is the 
explanation of this lack of a thirst for increased re- 
ligious knowledge. If our students are convinced 
that religious knowledge is merely apologetics in 
the sense of pat answers or moral conclusions which 


they already know, it is not too surprising that they 
do not come near us. 


Another Dimension? 


The really sixty-four dollar question is whether 
or not we ourselves conceive this as the extent of 
religious knowledge. Are we ourselves convinced 
that there is another dimension in religious knowl- 
edge? Is religious knowledge an end in itself? Is it 
something to be pursued for the sake of our own 
spiritual growth? Is it part of our spiritual growth? 
This is really the crucial point. If I am teaching stu- 
dents, I must somehow transmit to them the rich- 
ness, the wholeness of my own outlook. If I present 
religion merely as apologetics and a set of lit¢le rules 
for conduct, I am failing to transmit this deeper rich- 
ness. Immature minds can admire without desiring 
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to emulate, just as we admired one boy who was in 
the seminary with us. He was a most charitable per- 
son, a wonderful fellow. Everybody said, “He’s a 
saint,” but nobody wanted to talk with him at recre- 
ation. He was dull; and frankly I think that our 
students imagine that we are dull. Their relationship 
is stiff, constrained and formal. With individual re- 
ligious they will make exceptions, but as a class they 
do not feel that there is anything intriguing about 
us because in truth we do not actually communicate 
the richness of our spiritual life. 


That some of us are irremediably dull is, of 
course, conceivable, but my own feeling is that much 
of our apparent dullness stems from a further varia- 
tion of the ghetto mentality. There is, for example, 
our suspicion of science and the ready presumption 
that the members of the secular faculties must 
somehow be in bad faith. Then there is our all too 
prevalent failure to appreciate poetry and fiction. 
Somehow we cherish the idea that these things are 
the product of an alien mind and an alien culture. 
There is the feeling that in any case these things 
are not really important because after all we have 
the core — as we obviously do. Yet as Maritain has 
somewhere said, we can despise the world as a saint 
despises it, with love and charity and understanding ; 
or we can despise it as a barbarian who despises 
because he does not understand. I think that some- 
times we do not distinguish between the two atti- 
tudes. Compared to divine grace, poetry is nothing. 
But yet poetry is more than straw, and what St. 
Thomas Aquinas wrote was more than straw, even 
though he himself called it such. 


Place of the Liberal Arts 


Basically what I am saying is that I see our atti- 
tude towards the liberal arts as the crux of the 
problem. I have noted a tendency in Catholic circles 
to emphasize the theology curriculum, and I think 
this is a step in the right direction. It is not, how- 
ever, the whole picture. In a theology that held to 
the notion of an essential corruption of nature there 
would be no real place for a liberal arts tradition. 
If grace simply covered nature as in the well-known 
Lutheran analogy of the snowfall covering the dung 
heap, the liberal arts would have no genuine spiritual 
significance. It is certainly otherwise in a theology 
that insists on the-perfection of nature by grace. 
Theology is not a substitute for the liberal arts. I 
am not appealing for a general education; I am not 
appealing for that odd hybrid, the humanities pro- 
gram —which seems to be nothing more than a 
liberal arts program emasculated by being divorced 
from philosophy. What I am appealing for is simply 
a genuine interest in the liberal arts themselves. 


You can, of course, study the liberal arts as a 
dilettante. You can approach it as you would a smor- 
gasbord and thereby acquire a sort of cocktail lounge 
learning. You can take a sort of antiquarian ap- 
proach, dipping into art, literature and history in a 
detached, amateurish sort of way. This seems to be 
the reputation which the liberal arts curriculum en- 
joys on the average campus; as such, it is rightfully 


regarded as somewhat pointless. If the pursuit of 
wisdom is not the focal point of the liberal arts tra- 
dition, then the liberal arts college is relegated to the 
position of a junior college in which students amass 
prerequisites. I even recall an article in which it was 
suggested that the real function of a liberal arts col- 
lege was to train liberal arts teachers. It would be 
a sort of trade school for the profession. Why have 
the profession at all was not stated. 


Actually if we are to have a liberal arts tradition 
we ourselves must be convinced that the study of 
art, history, poetry, anthropology and the rest is part 
of our spiritual life. In a way, this is obvious. The 
whole Catholic synthesis demands the sanctification 
of nature — that we see God in all things and that 
through us all things bless the Lord. We admit this 
in theory, but we do not really grasp its implications. 


For a practical illustration of this, look at your 
own community life. Listen to the conversation at 
common recreation and ask yourself, “Does this have 
the intellectual cast that is really a part of the total 
Catholic philosophy of life?” That we look askance 


at culture is obvious. You hesitate to come bouncing _ 63 — 


into the common room saying, “I read the most mar- 
vellous article today, a re-evaluation of the fourth 
canto of the Inferno.” People would look at you 
oddly. As a matter of fact, we are not even supposed 
to talk shop. Yet if we cannot talk to each other 
about these things, we will not study them. If an idea 
has no social coinage, it is hard to take it seriously. 


I notice, too, that we make a careful distinction 
in our spiritual reading. We must not read for 
knowledge. That is damning. Read for devotion and 
unction. This emphasis upon “feeling humility rather 
than knowing its definition” was doubtless a needed 
reaction against an arid scholasticism, but its total 
effect on us has been, I believe, devastating. 


In all of this there is a kind of dogmatic prac- 
ticality that is stifling. Oddly enough, it is in the 
name of rationality that we are suspicious of books 
that give us insights. Personally I believe that we 
are booby-trapped by our own rationalism — ra- 
tionalism in the modern, Cartesian sense. We want 
to be didactic and demonstrative with everything in 
a clear, neat outline. It is precisely because of this 
abstract rationalism that we turn to the opposite 
pole in our spiritual reading. 


I believe that it is this lack of integration which 
makes us sound so dull when we try to teach religion. 
Our own inner development is certainly not didactic 
but dialectical. In the development of our religious 
thought there must be a kind of polarity. The spirit- 
ual life is a kind of rumination. If we are to present 
the integration of the faith with life and learning, 
we must learn to brouse. It will not, however, be 
brousing in the dilettantish sense. The difference is 
that in trying to see God in everything, we will take 
everything seriously. 


If we are convinced of this, we will not scorn 
secular learning and poetry. The cultural isolation 
and resentment which we reflect all too frequently 
would have seemed very strange to the medieval 
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mind. We may remember that even when St. Ber- 
nard damns classical studies he does so in a resound- 
ing phrase from Horace. When St. Thomas treats 
of the virtue of religion, he quotes Cicero more fre- 
quently than he does St. Augustine. Where would 
Dante be without Virgil? To these men even pagan 
learning was important. The framework of their 
outlook came from their Catholic faith, but they 
did not hesitate to seek bricks and building where 
they could find them. 


The only way to take learning seriously is to 
realize its part in our own spiritual development. 
Learning is certainly not necessary for sanctity, but 
a holy person who is also a learned person must 
surely reflect that learning in his sanctity if he ex- 
pects his students to take that learning seriously. 
Practical example and personal kindliness are effec- 
tive ways of teaching, but it is only through philoso- 
phy and poetry that we can hope to communicate the 
true richness of our inner spiritual life. 


Lest I begin to sound unreal let me insist once 
again that what I am appealing for is not esoteric 


— 64 —intellectualism but merely for a broader realization of 


the treasures of our own faith. It is not really a ques- 
tion of revising the curriculum — though that may 
be demanded — but rather of personal re-orientation. 
It is a question of re-thinking some of our premises 
so that we recognize that religious knowledge is a 
good thing in itself. If we say, as Newman does, that 
knowledge is an end in itself —a secondary end, if 
you will, but nonetheless an end and not merely a 
means to be taken away — then certainly religious 
knowledge is even more so. If we do not see religious 
knowledge as an end in itself, then we will not see 
knowledge as an end in itself, and the liberal arts 
tradition will die on its feet. If that happens then 
our religious teaching will be merely apologetic and 
ethical and will suffer from an inexpressible dullness 
that can never be really relieved by mere gadgetry 
and techniques. 


As I see it, the future of the liberal arts and the 
caliber of religion teaching are both determined in 
our community common rooms. The final, decisive 
question is, what do we talk about at common rec- 
reation? This is the true place for taking a stand 
against the ghetto mentality. 





SCHOLARSHIP AND THE SISTERHOODS 


Dr. John O. Riedl 
Dean of the Graduate School 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The one unequivocal fact in current educational 
literature is that there is a crisis in education. Some 
commentators despond of a solution. The best of 
them are gloomy in their forebodings. 


A crisis in education is of itself not bad, particu- 
larly if it is recognized soon enough as a crisis and 
something done about it. General Lucius Clay, in the 
difficult days in Berlin in 1948, used to say that the 
difficulty was not in knowing what to do in a crisis, 
but rather in recognizing it as a crisis when it ap- 
peared. In some sense, there has always been a crisis 
in Catholic education in America. It is difficult to 
know whether the present situation and the immedi- 
ate future is an extraordinary crisis or just simply 
a normal one. Gatherers of statistics and analysts 
of the situation list it as extraordinary. They call 
for the use of extraordinary means and for heroic 
deeds. It is not my intention to quarrel with their 
analysis. I accept it as true and look to our resources 
for coping with the situation. 


The teaching Sisterhoods are, speaking humanly, 
the greatest resource of Catholic education. Every 
Catholic knows that. Catholic educators have been 
saying it for years. The latest statistics, as given by 
the Official Catholic Directory for 1955, lists 92,858 
Sisters on the full-time teaching staffs of educational 
institutions under Catholic auspices. The compara- 
tive figures are 8,513 priests, 4,237 Brothers, and 
24,907 lay teachers. Teaching Sisters carry the 


greatest share of the work of Catholic education. It 
has always been thus in America. To insist too much 
on the fact is simply to repeat the obvious. 


The question which I would like to propose is 
whether the resource of teaching Sisters has been 
used as wisely and effectively as possible. I do not 
at the moment wish to discuss prolonged and in- 
termittent periods of training, or the curriculum of 
the training schools, or the programs of in-service 
training. 


What Happens to the Gifted? 


I would like to propose simply the question of 
what happens to the intellectually gifted among the 
almost 93,000 teaching Sisters. Religious Orders do 
not make the best use of their intellectually gifted 
members. Religious Orders of women, through no 
fault of their own, have been faced constantly with 
a shortage of personnel and insufficient financial 
backing to carry out a broad educational program 
for their members. The level of education demanded 
of teachers has been advancing more rapidly than 
the religious Orders of women could keep pace with. 
There was neither time nor money to give thought 
to educating adequately the intellectually gifted. If 
one asks what can be done to improve the situation, 
one must be careful to distinguish between a pro- 
gram which would give a higher level of training to 
all the Sisters of the teaching Orders and a program 


——e 
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which has in mind the comparatively few who have 
the genius and disposition for scholarship. I should 
like to discuss the second of these programs. 


The first problem in any program for the intel- 
lectually gifted is the problem of identifying them 
as early as possible. Psychologists have developed 
ways of such identification. Mistresses of novices, 
spiritual directors and directors of studies have their 
own methods of identifying them. An essential in 
the progress of identification is that the results be 
made known to the persons who have the authority 
to do something about it. An identification which 
remains unknown except as part of a scholastic rec- 
ord or private guidance is not truly an identification. 


The intellectually gifted must also be proved in 
their earnestness of intent and firmness of purpose. 
The life of scholarship is a vocation within the frame- 
work of the religious vocation which the person 
freely chooses and to which she freely dedicates 
herself. This choice of vocation within the frame- 
work of the religious vocation should be pondered as 
to motive and chosen under appropriate guidance in 
the same way as the religious vocation itself, because 
it is in fact a specification of that vocation, and not 
something added or contrary to it. 


After the intellectually gifted have been identi- 
fied and proved, they must be placed in a situation 
where they can develop to their fullest capacity. 
That situation in its simplest terms is an environ- 
ment congenial to study and conducive to the best 
scholarly effort. In its more specific terms it is a 
formal schooling under excellent teachers of the 
subject of major interest. It is also a community life 
among people of like interests and abilities. It is also 
a deliberately planned opportunity for study through 
the doctorate, without too many periods of interrup- 
tion and without too many assignments in the re- 
ligious community or in a parish. The ancient notion 
of a house of studies with all its connotations of a 
community of persons dedicated to scholarly pursuits 
is an appropriate model of what should be. 


The facts are not at hand for speculating on the 
number of Sister scholars such a concerted effort 
among the Sisterhoods would produce. The large 
proportion of the Sisters will still be engaged in 
teaching in the parochial schools. The indispensable 
work of teaching catechism in kindergarten and the 
primary grades must still go on no matter what other 
programs are undertaken. The question is rather 
whether religious Orders of women could afford to 
dedicate one out of every hundred of their members 
to a life of scholarship. If one per cent became schol- 
ars there would be over 900 Sister scholars. It is my 
opinion that the influence of 900 really outstanding 
Sister scholars would be tremendous. 


The Church has always held it important that 
there be contemplative Orders. These Orders achieve 
the end of their existence by prayer rather than by 
a specific work of mercy. In spite of the demands of 
work to be done the Church has always felt that she 
could afford to have contemplative orders. In fact, 


the Church has felt that she could ill afford not to 
have them. All religious Orders have a vestige of 
this reasoning in their program of annual retreats 
and longer periods of spiritual exercises. 


Similarly, the Church has always found it pos- 
sible to dedicate a portion of her resources to mis- 
sionary work. The pressure of responsibilities at 
home has never prevented the Church from follow- 
ing the precept to teach all nations. 


The presence of Sister scholars in religious Orders 
would, humanly speaking, have an effect like that of 
contemplative Orders on the Church as a whole, and 
it would be a kind of missionary work. 


A group of Sister scholars would increase the 
prestige of the Orders in the civil communities in 
which they work. As the level of the education of 
the Catholic layman increases, the level of education 
of the Sisterhoods must increase so that they can 
exert the influence which their position demands. 
American Catholics are proud of the teaching Sis- 
ters. They know what the Sisters have done to in- 
crease religious knowledge at the same time that 


they are teaching the secular subjects. The presence — 


of a group of Sister scholars would raise the profes- 
sional status of the teaching Sisterhoods among 
Catholic laity and in the towns and cities in which 
they taught. 


A Leaven to the Orders 


A group of Sister scholars would also have an 
effect upon the religious Orders themselves. The 
scholars would be a leaven in the Orders. Many 
would fill academic and administrative posts of im- 
portance and would affect the work and welfare of 
the Orders as a whole. They would be an example 
to the other members of the Orders and would in- 
spire and assist them to greater intellectual work. 


I see also a missionary aspect to the life of schol- 
arship. The work of Sister scholars would appear 
before professional societies, and their work would 
be in the learned journals in far greater quantity 
than it is today. As members of secular bodies Sis- 
ters would participate in the deliberations of these 
groups and help them to formulate their policies. 
Scholars in all professional fields would be confronted 
with object lessons in the Church’s interest in the 
advancement of learning and the Church’s interest 
that the affairs of men be directed ever more wisely 
and intelligently. Sister scholars would not only give 
a new point of view in these organizations, but would 
themselves profit professionally from the delibera- 
tions and bring that knowledge back to their religious 
Orders. Catholic intellectual resources would be in- 
creased tremendously. 


When two Sisters enter a bus or a train, every- 
body in it is aware of their presence. A religious 
garb which was chosen originally both in design and 
color to be least noticeable has come to be most 
noticeable. A Sister appearing before a secular body 
attracts the same attention. It is important that 
her scholarship be equal to the task. It is also im- 
portant that the advantage she enjoys be exploited 
to the full, to the greater honor and glory of God. 
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THE FRENCH UNION OF TEACHING RELIGIOUS 


Of special interest to communities taking part 
in the Sister Formation conferences is the Union of 
Teaching Religious — URE — an organization in 
France, now in its fifteenth year, with aims and 
activities harmonious with those of the American 
Sisters acting cooperatively in the discussion of com- 
mon problems. A brief history of this French move- 
ment may well prove stimulating and suggestive, 
initiated as it was under national conditions more 
trying than our own, yet sustained and developed 
under the impetus of needs for social action, open 
discussion, and self-study similar to those that beset 
us here. This account of the history of URE and 
the exposition of its ideals are drawn mainly from 
articles in Pages d’Information, official bulletin of 
the Union, particularly Monsignor Hamayon’s ar- 
ticle on “The Teaching Congregations of France — 
Fifteen Years of Union.’! 


—— The Union of Teaching Religious was founded in 


aris 15 years ago for the purpose of uniting under 
the sign of charity the teaching missions belonging to 
the various congregations, of favoring their friendly 
relations and mutual help for the better service of 
Christian education and the Church. 


On the feast of the Epiphany, 1940, superiors of 
11 institutes of teaching Sisters convoked delegates 
to meet at the convent of the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart. These delegates were of one mind in their 
decision to unite their efforts on the matter of their 
apostolate and its attendant works. Hence, on Jan- 
uary 19 two of these religious presented themselves 
to His Eminence, Cardinal Verdier, archbishop of 
Paris. The Cardinal teasingly asked: “You belong 
to two different Orders. Can it be that you agree 
with one another?” In the ensuing conversation the 
Cardinal learned that they agreed heartily with one 
another and that their objective was to form a union 
similar to that already in existence for some years 
among the hospital Sisters. He extended a blessing 
on the undertaking and offered to send a letter of 
approbation, as soon as he received in writing a brief 
account of the Sisters’ projects. Within ten days the 
Cardinal’s letter arrived, “encouraging strongly the 
efforts of the teaching religious to study together 
the many religious and educational problems of their 
noble mission.” The Cardinal further expressed the 
desire that their union expand throughout the prov- 
ince and indicated his intention of presenting their 
program to the commission of cardinals and arch- 
bishops. 


Many obstacles stood in the way of the progress 
of the union, however, as these were the darkened 
days of war and the occupation. Initiated during 
those winter months of 1940, the project had to 
bridge sorrowful years under stress of great moral 


1. PAGES D’INFORMATION, No. 7 (Aout-Sept., 1954), pp. 41-53. 


and material difficulties before it finally emerged 
from trial, solidly rooted in the spirits and hearts 
of its members. The little organization at once af- 
firmed its vigor by inaugurating the diocesan sec- 
tions, with the aid of delegates from 5 institutes, 
assembled in August of the same year. Lacking 
many essentials, even sufficient paper, the delegates 
set up a modest secretariate and published a few 
pages from time to time as a means of maintaining 
contacts. Despite rare communications the institutes 
held successive reunions in the form of commissions, 
conferences and special sessions. With the return of 
peace to the country, the years of hidden work bore 
fruit in the first “national days,” held in Paris during 
July, 1946, and carried on as annual affairs since that 
date. As to numbers, the union maintained a steady 
growth during the war and post-war years, until at 
present 1600 houses representing 250 congregations 
are numbered among the members. 


Twofold Structure 


The Union of Teaching Religious has a structure 
on both a national and regional basis. It maintains 
in Paris a national secretariate, responsible to the 
National Commission of Religious and under the 
control of the president of the episcopal commission 
on education. But secretariates and commissions, 
though indispensable to the union, do not constitute 
its principal element, for it has chosen from the first 
to be “before all, a spirit, a common principle of life 
and action.” Within the framework of the URE con- 
gregations train themselves to think and act together 
in view of particular and prescribed objectives. 


Nor is the union exclusively a work of friendly 
cooperation directed towards a noble ideal. It is also 
a point of convergence and redirection for all that 
pertains to the apostolate. On the one hand, it brings 
into focus directives and inspiration coming from 
the hierarchy; on the other, it draws together the 
lessons of everyday experience, the needs and aspira- 
tions from the fields of education, Catholic action 
and the entire apostolate. These two impulses con- 
verge in order that both may contribute in due pro- 
portion to the action to be taken. 


The objective of URE, according to the national 
secretariate, is to promote a fruitful union — living, 
solid, coherent — not one of sterile uniformity. It 
proposes, therefore, a minimum of organization and 
seeks to avoid excessive centralization, using among 
religious a structure analogous to that of Catholic 
Action. Respecting absolutely the spirituality and 
traditions proper to each institute, the association 
has no other end than creating among teaching com- 
munities relations of friendship and mutual aid. In 
the light of this purpose the twofold diocesan and 
national activity seems necessary, “the one for 
better adaptation to local needs, the other for the 
broadening of horizons.” 
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The means for working out common problems are 
monthly or quarterly meetings of the commissions, 
with occasional general meetings; sessions for edu- 
cational or cultural formation, such as the moving 
picture study sessions of this past Easter week; a 
national congress of studies held annually at Paris; 
and national or diocesan study sessions held every 
two or three years. The bi-monthly bu'letin, Pages 
d’Information, transmits the news, stimulates re- 
search, reports on the resolutions and outcomes of 
the national study days and other reunions, and on 
the many forms of mutual help, ordinarily so little 
known, by which the institutes of the same city 
manifest their cordial relations. 


The union solicits the cooperation of religious of 
foreign countries where similar movements have 
been created. 


Among the specific ideals of the group it has been 
noted that the religious who proposed the association 
were convinced that their mission houses ought to 
be living organisms, endowed with dynamic power, 
capable of adapting to the needs of the times. What- 
ever stagnates is in danger of perishing. But re- 
ligious, responsible for youth, ought to look towards 
the future, with the aim of bringing about a syn- 
thesis of tradition and progress. By their common 
efforts they should achieve a more complete religious 
life and professional life. A specific proposal in line 
with this ideal was made in the form of a resolution 
offered by the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris at the 
close of the national study days in 1947. The resolu- 
tion urged that the religious ought to seek out and 
use every possible means of giving to all with whom 
they come in contact, especially the children in the 
schools, the example of a life authentically in the 
spirit of the gospel. To attain this ideal it was nec- 
essary to keep in mind the need for a very special 
formation of teaching religious — a topic which be- 
came the theme for the 1948 sessions. 


Ideal Formation 


An ideal formation, it was observed, should avoid 
the danger, so common in our day, of too much stress 
on the purely individual spirit of the apostolate. 
That which was once formal and merely administra- 
tive in the teaching mission can be transformed into 
undertakings of larger scope and charged with social 
and spiritual aims. Apostolic works which uncon- 
sciously have become motivated by a hidden egoism, 
a too particular interest in a school or institute, 
should be freed from these too natural attachments ; 
and the apostolic spirit should pour itself out in a 
life wherein love of souls, concern for fraternal 


“When a man is catholicized, what he learns 
after school years are over is mainly a matter of 
putting the pieces in their proper place. This is 
easily said but it entails bitter effort and lifelong 
application. He is daily confronted with the prob- 
lem of integrating what he newly learns to be true 


service, broader aims can dictate the appropriate 
measures to be used, even at the sacrifice of prestige, 
of self-love, of immediate success. 


There are difficulties, of course, in the way of a 
formation to religious life based on such a spirit. 
The cause seems to be the deficiency of Christian 
education in the family, the slighter physical re- 
sistance of youth, their greater independence. Nor 
can superiors, limited so sorely in number of sub- 
jects, allow for the full program of studies without 
entailing great sacrifices. 


This distressing problem of the insufficient num- 
ber of vocations is the crux of the situation, and the 
members of the URE have faced it squarely. They 
realize that they are living in an evolving world, a 
new world, traversed by contradictory and unstable 
currents of opinion, provocative of independence in 
the youth from whom must be drawn the teaching 
vocations of the future. However, they find in these 
young French women strong characteristics which 
can with proper care be channelled to the good of 
the Church. These prospective subjects have a thirst 


for the ideal and a need of the absolute, a lively de-_ 67 — 


sire to know. They do not attach themselves to mere 
appearances but realize that only in the Church can 
their efforts prosper and that only at the fountain- 
head of the gospels can their thirst for the absolute 
be quenched. Though these young women seem full 
of contradictions, they are nonetheless animated by 
devotion and fearlessness in the face of dangerous 
and difficult hours. Out of these it is hoped that 
there will rise up many vocations —in particular 
teaching vocations — devoted more strongly than 
ever to an ideal of sanctity, under the constant and 
invisible action of divine Love. 


The religious of the French union are of the 
opinion that the teaching mission of Sisters today 
is profoundly misunderstood, that the youth of our 
time may judge it to be at the same time too arduous 
and too scantily fruitful of good. If religious carry 
out their mission in a spirit of union, in active and 
unselfish charity, they can do much to inspire faith 
and confidence in the souls of those whom God calls 
to the teaching vocation. 


In the light of these aims, conditions and needs, 
the URE, then, has a clearly defined goal. Its chief 
preoccupation — that which dominates and inspires 
all of its activities—is the spirit of union which, 
among the houses of teaching congregations, inten- 
sifies charity and service, promotes a better forma- 
tion for educators, facilitates their approach to pres- 
ent day problems, and renews their apostolic fervor 
for all the tasks confided to them by Holy Church. 


— Sister Ritamary, C.H.M. 


with what he has long known to be true. For the 
abiding core of his belief is the simple proposition 
that truth is of a piece. A man seeking an education 
will be forever in pursuit.” 


John Cogley, “Education — and All That,” Common- 
weal, LXII (April 29, 1955), 104. 
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PROGRESS AND COMMUNITY TRADITIONS 


We are famous in America for fabulous success 
stories of men who built overnight fortunes on a 
maximum of ideas and a minimum of resources. 
Without having to bring in particular names, one can 
recall that the man who succeeded on “life savers” 
merely removed something from the inside of a 
candy wafer and by so doing put a new and fasci- 
nating confection on the market. America’s newest 
experiment, television, trying to find itself as an 
entertainment, educational, or commercial medium, 
struggles to blend borrowings from stage, film and 
radio in order to merge into “something new,” 
adapted to the possibilities of unpredictable scientific 
advance. Yet its advocates claim that in its forward 
movement it clearly turns back, in a commendable 
sense, by making the living room the center of in- 
terest for American families again. However this 
may be, such, anyhow, is the paradox of change. 


These success stories really trace the pattern of 


— 68 —Progress in the world of ideas, too — and in the kind 


of ideas with which SFC concerns itself, Sister edu- 
cation. In the various accounts that come to us of 
efforts to establish adequate formation programs for 
Sisters, we are impressed by the sane, yet imagina- 
tive, character that distinguishes the diverse plans. 
They are marked by “progress” in the best sense. 


Progress, if solid, presupposes certain things. 
First, there must be the most efficient use of all 
existing resources. We are accustomed to this in 
religious life in the material order and have flour- 
ished on practices that conserve in a spirit of poverty 
and reverence everything from the fragment of 
thread to the rind of fruit that might be wasted with 
the peelings. This is the “old.” In preserving this 
spirit, is it not possible that the “new” would require 
even more careful nurturing up of human resources 
— the intellects and natural powers of our subjects 
— since these are the elements on which survival of 

_religious life and its work rests in great part today ? 


Second, progress often requires a far-sighted risk 
or investment for the sake of future outcomes. Now 
it is a commendable tradition in religious commu- 
nities that when faced with excessive financial bur- 
dens or unexpected losses, the community as a whole 
trusts a loving Providence to provide and bolsters 
its trust by an even more careful use of the things 
already received, and by sacrifices to “invest” these 
resources in the needs that look to the future. Will 
not the same spirit characterize the whole-hearted 
support to be expected from the community as a 
whole, when programs for Sister education are being 
launched? It would not be in the tradition of this 
far-sighted trust to be held back by calculating fears, 
asking, for example: What if these subjects do not 
persevere beyond their extended formation period? 
Rather, it will be reasoned that if we cultivate well 
the minds and hearts of the subjects God has sent, 
this loving Providence will complete in them what 


He has begun. We think this way when the prob- 
lem at hand is mortar; it should not be hard to make 
the transfer to minds. 


Again, progress takes its inspiration from lead- 
ing motifs and ideals that have been imbedded in 
tradition. Such, for example, is the tradition in 
communities of learning to do ordinary things well. 
Every novice learns not to consider as wasted time 
given to the perfecting of the task at hand — and 
the more ordinary the task the more exacting the 
lesson. It would not be probable that this ideal of 
perfected activity (taught in conjunction with the 
reasons for taking great care and applied so assidu- 
ously to trivial tasks) should fail to find a new and 
profound application in the area of formation with 
the multiple labors such undertakings will exact from 
both superiors and subjects. It is a tradition that 
will militate strongly against superficiality in all its 
forms. 


Lastly, progress allows certain things to be taken 
away. Perhaps here is the real test. As noted in a 
previous issue of the Bulletin, it is necessary in these 
matters to discern which things are principles and 
therefore unchangeable and which are practices only, 
taken up in another age to meet a temporary condi- 
tion, and hence susceptible of change. And we are 
caught in the second paradox that one of the “‘essen- 
tials” of religious life—perfect detachment from the 
gifts we use—becomes the first step to “adaptation.” 


American Sisterhoods, then, can advance as they 
are doing towards whatever progress is necessary in 
adapting and establishing programs of formation, 
even with greatly limited resources as an obstacle. 
In so doing they are taking the best from the in- 
genious and imaginative patterns of progress sur- 
rounding them on the contemporary scene; and they 
are in a position to build on the old, on the mind and 
spirit and procedures of the past. 


Such, we are sure, is the character of the “new” 
programs and policies being tried out. 


— Sister Ritamary, C.H.M. 
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NEWS FROM THE REGIONS 


The Catholic University of America will be host 

to the Eastern region of SFC for the annual con- 

ference to be held Oct. 28-29. The 

EAST address of welcome will be given by 

His Excellency, Most Rev. Bryan J. 

McEntegart, rector of the University, and member 
of the SFC national consultative committee. 


Major address of the first session is by His Ex- 
cellency, Most Rev. Jerome D. Hannan, bishop of 
Scranton, Pa. 


Panelists giving viewpoints on the integration of 
the spiritual and intellectual elements in the forma- 
tion of Sisters are Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. Gorham, 
editor in chief, Catholic Educational Review, and 
dean, Catholic Sisters College, Catholic University; 
Rev. Thomas E. Dubay, S.M., Marist college, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Rev. Joseph C. Keegan, S.J., head of 
the department of psychology, Fordham; and Rev. 
Cyril F. Meyer, C.M., vice-president, St. John’s uni- 
versity, Brooklyn. 


Rev. Mother M. Bernardine Purcell, R.S.M., 
mother assistant general, Bethesda, Washington, 
D. C., will discuss the integration theme from the 
viewpoint of the major superior. 


Chairman of local arrangements is Mother Rose 
Elizabeth, C.S.C., Dunbarton college, assisted by Sis- 
ter Ann Francis, S.N.D., Trinity college, and Sister 
Mary Patrick, S.S.N.D., provincial secretary, Balti- 
more. Sister Mary Patrick is also serving as chair- 
man of the SF Bulletin subscriptions committee, 
with the assistance of Sister M. Cyrilla, O.S.F., Stella 
Niagara, N. Y. 


The Dominican Sisters whose motherhouse is at 
Sparkill, N. Y., are now benefiting by the facilities 
of the new St. Thomas Aquinas college, dedicated by 
His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman, arch- 
bishop of New York, on the Feast of Corpus Christi, 
June 9. Under the presidency of the Rev. Mother 
Mary Kevin, O.P., mother general of the community, 
the college is now operating under a provisional 
charter granted by the University of the State of 
New York, and conducting courses in general and 
professional education. 


The new academic building is exclusively for 
Sisters of the Sparkill community. On the main 
floor are located the library, which will house a col- 
lection of approximately 30,000 volumes of standard 
works, general reference, and periodicals; 5 general 
classrooms, physics, biology and chemistry labora- 
tories, a science lecture room, curriculum laboratory, 
a sound-proof music room, 2 sound-proof practice 
rooms, a general art room and ceramics laboratory, 
a general office and filing and duplicating room, and 
the administration office. On the ground floor di- 
rectly below the library proper are a stack room and 
book receiving and work room. 


Aims and objectives of the college are in ac- 
cordance with the ideals of the Sister Formation 
conferences. The catalogue states: 


The prime purpose of elementary teacher educa- 
tion in the College of St. Thomas Aquinas is to effect 
a type of curricular organization which will make 
possible the development of the best kind of Catholic 
elementary school educator in the person of the 
Catholic teaching Sister. The solution of the prob- 
lems of Catholic elementary schools must start in the 
teacher-education institutions. The task is not sim- 
ple; it will take more than curricular organization to 
effect all the results desired. The college sets forth 
as the general aim: 


1. The development of intelligent and cultured ele- 
mentary teaching Sisters according to the philo- 
sophical and theological principles and traditions 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 


2. The preparation of Sister teachers who will be 
efficient and become an integral part of the ele- 
mentary schools of our Catholic parochial school 
system. 


3. The preparation of Sister teachers who appreciate 
and understand that the students with whom they 
will be working must be helped to take an active 
part in the development of the community in 
which they will live, study, work. 

THUS, THE COLLEGE SHALL PROVIDE THE SISTER STU- 


DENTS WITH A CULTURAL AND PROFESSIONAL PRO- 
GRAM THAT WILL ASSIST THEM: 


1. To acquire knowledge and to develop abilities and 
skills in order that they will be able to provide 
practical education on the elementary level to 
meet the interests and needs of the pupils. 


To develop a sound philosophy of life and educa- 
tion through the understanding of spiritual and 
religious aims and values for the betterment of 
their own lives and for the advancement of these 
aims and values in others. 


3. To develop a wholesome personality for the en- 
richment of their own lives and for the guidance 
of others toward a wholesome personality. 


1. To develop a broader understanding of our culture 
in order to advance this understanding in others. 


To develop an understanding of and practice in 
the truly democratic processes of living and com- 
petence in guiding young people toward the de- 
velopment of a deep and lasting love and loyalty 
for their country and the democratic principles 
on which it was founded. 

6. To develop a desire for continuous professional 
and cultural growth together with the develop- 
ment of an awareness of their own limitations as 
well as their exceptional abilities for specialized 
work in graduate education. 


7. To develop a constant evaluation of themselves as 
individuals, as teachers, and as citizens. 


N 


uw 
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Although the college is now offering only a 
three-year elementary teacher-education program, 
Rev. Mother Mary Kevin and her associates look 
forward to the reception of a permanent charter 
and the power to confer degrees. 


Sister Marie Enda, regional secretary of the 
Eastern SFC, has been appointed dean of the college. 


One hundred Sisters attended an informal meet- 
ing on Sister Formation at the College Misericordia, 
Dallas, Pa., Saturday evening, August 27. The group 
was in attendance at the Canon Law Institute for 
higher superiors, councillors and novice mistresses, 
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conducted by Rev. Joseph P. Gallen, 8.J., Woodstock, 
Md. The Sister Formation session was called upon 
the request of some of the participants in the In- 
stitute who wished to gather additional information 
on the SFC movement. Mother M. Florence, S.L., 
assistant general of the Sisters of Loretto and 
member of the national Sister Formation conference 
committee, was the chairman. 


The history, purposes and organization of SFC 
were briefly outlined. A discussion followed on the 
juniorate study now in progress under the direction 
of the national committee, and likewise of programs 
in houses of studies for young religious. At the close 
of the meeting more than 20 communities asked to 
receive copies of the juniorate study report, which, 
it is expected, will be completed before Dec. 1. 


In a new institution incorporated as “Brentwood 
College,” the Congregation of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph, Brentwood, Long Island, are beginning 
classes this semester in a four-year curriculum lead- 


() —ing to the degree of: bachelor of science in education. 


It is hoped that the first degrees will be conferred at 
the close of the academic year of 1959-60. Plans for 
the teacher-training institution were announced by 
Rev. Mother Charles Edward, superior general. 


Designed to satisfy the specific needs of the 
teaching Sisters of St. Joseph, the program of 
studies includes a basic curriculum of liberal arts 
courses. A provisional charter has been granted by 
the Regents of the University of the State of New 
York under the date of May 27, 1955. 


In the advance notice of the new undertaking it 
was pointed out that the “opening of Brentwood 
college marks the beginning of a new chapter in the 
history of Sister formation in the diocese of Brook- 
lyn. Since their arrival in Brooklyn 99 years ago the 
Sisters of St. Joseph, like other local Congregations, 
have striven to keep pace with the best pedagogical 
standards, utilizing normal school and extension- 
coilege course facilities to supplement the practical 
training of student-teachers, for which every local 
community room provided the setting of a daily 
‘seminar.’ 


“The new institution under community auspices 
will enable the Congregation to provide its young 
Sisters with a more integrated training for their 
lives of consecrated teaching, under an educational 
program impregnated with the spirit of their own 
religious institute, and conformed to recent Papal 
directives on the formation of Sister-teachers.” 


The conference of the Southern region is set for 
January 29-30 at Incarnate Word college, San An- 
tonio, according to an announcement 

SOUTH _ by Sister Mary Peter, O.P., regional 
chairman. The invitation was ex- 
tended by the president of the host college, Mother 
Columkille, of the Sisters of the Incarnate Word. 
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The Sisters of the Presentation of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, Fitchburg, Mass., received a state char- 
ter May 25, 1955, authorizing the Regina Coeli college 

to confer all degrees usu- 

NEW ENGLAND _ ally given in the common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, 
except medical degrees and the degree of bachelor 
of laws. Announcement of the new four-year college 
course of study was made by Mother Mary Agnita, 
superior. 


Located at present in a wing of the motherhouse 
at Fitchburg, the college is open only to young Sis- 
ters of the community. 


The Regina Coeli college is an outgrowth of a 
three-year teacher-training institute affiliated with 
the Catholic University of America. Since the at- 
tainment of the new Charter, the college has ob- 
tained the privilege of affiliation as a senior college 
with the University, according to Mother Mary 
Agnita. 


The present educational objectives are (a) to pro- 
vide college instruction in the cultural arts as a solid 
foundation for the teaching profession; and (b) to 
provide an educational basis for specialization and 
concentration. 


Main address at the opening session of the sec- 
ond Northwest SFC conference, Oct. 1, was given 
by Very Rev. Bede Ernsdorff, O.S.B., dean of St. 

Martin’s college, Olympia, 

NORTHWEST Wash., who spoke on “Integra- 
tion of the Spiritual and Intel- 
lectual Elements in the Formation of Sisters.” Very 
Rev. Francis E. Corkery, S.J., president of Gonzaga 
university, the host institution, welcomed the guests 
and delegates. 


- His Excellency, Most Rev. Joseph P. Dougherty, 
bishop of Yakima, gave the Invocation. 


Presiding as program chairman was Sister M. 
Margaret of Hungary, S.N.J.M., Holy Names college, 
Spokane. Sister M. Richardine, B.V.M., provincial 
superior, Immaculate Conception province, Daven- 
port, lowa, made a progress report on SFC activities, 
as a member of the national committee and the 
Northwest consultative board. 


Taking part in a discussion panel during the 
morning session were Rt. Rev. R. V. Kavanagh, pres- 
ident of Carroll college, Helena; Rev. John J. Evoy, 
S.J., and Rev. Timothy O’Leary, S.J., both of Gon- 
zaga university. 


Mother Mary Augustine, O.S.B., prioress, St. 
Gertrude’s convent, Cottonwood, Idaho, introduced 
the afternoon speakers. Integral formation was dis- 
cussed by a panel of Sisters including Mother M. 
Philothea, F.C.S.P., provincial superior, Mount St. 
Vincent, Seattle; Sister M. Jean Frances, O.P., mis- 
tress of novices, Everett, Wash.; and Sister M. 
Dorothy Ann, S.N.J.M., Marylhurst, Ore. 


Sister Judith, F.C.S.P., Seattle, regional chair- 
man, presided at the general sessions of the Sisters’ 
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workshop, Oct. 2. Reports on standing committees 
were made as follows: Relationships among forma- 
tion personnel, Sister M. Daniel, O.S.B.; Curriculum, 
Sister M. Bernice, O.S.B.; Administrative problems, 
Sister M. Innocentia, C.S.J.; In-service education, 
Sister M. Imelda, O.S.B.; and Public relations, 
Mother M. Colette, S.S.M.O. 


Sister Elizabeth Ann, I.H.M., Immaculate Heart 
college, Los Angeles, regional chairman for the 
Southwest, has been appointed as coordinator for 
the study committees in the six SFC regions which 

will investigate the needs 

SOUTHWEST of Sister teachers in service. 
In her own community Sister 
has been active in the development of in-service 
plans. As chairman of the School of Education at 
Immaculate Heart, she assists with the Community 
Educational Bulletin, first issued in November, 1954. 


The December SF Bulletin will include Sister 
Elizabeth Ann’s review of a study of archdiocesan 
in-service education programs and a report of in- 
service experiments in the Immaculate Heart com- 
munity. 


The midwest regional conference will be held at 

Mundelein college, Chicago, January 27-28. A com- 

mittee on arrangements will be 

MIDWEST appointed from the Chicago area, 

under the general chairmanship of 

Sister Mary Hugh, C.S.J., Fontbonne College, St. 
Louis. 


Sister Mary Teresa Francis, B.V.M., general 
councillor and chairman of the Board of Education, 
B.V.M., has been named chairman of the in-service 
committee for the midwest region. 


New regulations relating to the employment of 
lay teachers in the elementary and secondary schools 
went into effect in the diocese of Wheeling, W. Va., 
this current school term. Purpose of the policies is 
twofold: to secure additional qualified teachers to 
meet the increasing enrollments; and to enable the 
religious communities to formulate more adequate 
training programs for their prospective teachers. 


' Among the provisions adopted were the follow- 
ing: 


1. Every fifth teacher employed shall be a lay 
teacher. 


2. It shall be the responsibility of the pastor to 
employ lay teachers for his school. 


3. No lay teacher shall be employed until an ap- 
plication and a statement of qualifications are 
first filed with the diocesan Office of Schools. 


4. The salaries of lay teachers shall be compar- 
able to those of the public school system. 


5. Postulants shall not be employed as teachers 
in schools except for an emergency and for a 
brief time. 


6. It is strongly recommended that pastors take 
steps to alleviate overcrowded classrooms. 


7. It is recommended that lay teachers be ex- 
tended the old-age and survivors’ insurance 
benefits under the Social Security Act. 


Preceding the adoption of these arrangements a 
study was made of the existing policies in other 
dioceses, and it was noted that the need for action 
arose from the situation, felt on a nation-wide scale, 
of the expansion of enrollments at a faster rate than 
the increase of vocations to teaching communities. 
A series of conferences was held by His Excellency, 
Most Rev. John J. Swint, archbishop-bishop of 
Wheeling, with mothers superior of the communities 
serving the diocese, and with the superintendent of 
schools, Rev. Daniel M. Kirwin. Final action was 
taken at a formal joint meeting of the diocesan 
consultors and the diocesan board of education. 





Four full scholarships, covering room, board and 
tuition, have been granted to Sister students for the 
1955-56 scholastic year at Webster college, Webster 
Groves, Mo., according to an announcement made by 
Sister Mariella, president of the college. 


The recipients are Sister Mary Jude Rost, M.H.S., 
Lafayette, La.; Sister Marie Therese Donaldson, 
C.1.C., New Orleans, La.; Sister M. Scholastica Vogel- 
phol, O.S.B., Fort Smith, Ark.; and Sister M. Dolores 
Walter, O.8.U., Belleville, Ill. 


The scholarships are being presented in an effort 
to aid small religious communities who do not oper- 
ate colleges of their own. 


Newly-professed members of the Dominican Con- 
gregation of St. Mary of the Springs will continue 
their training for two years after the novitiate and 
take a full degree program, in accordance with a 
decision of the general chapter of the community. 
The extended formation program goes into effect 
this year. 


Under the present plan studies begun during the 
postulancy are continued during the juniorate at the 
College of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio. 
The last year before final vows is to be spent in one 
of the mission houses away from the motherhouse 
in order to provide experience in the works of the 
community before perpetual profession. 


Special attention will be given to the religious 
formation of the junior Sisters, who will be under 
the immediate direction of the Mistress of Studies. 
This superior will work with the prioress at the 
motherhouse in arranging for the non-academic 
duties of the Sisters and with the supervisor of 
schools in planning their program of studies. 


— 
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FIVE S.S.N.D. PROVINCES 
HOLD MILWAUKEE MEETING 


SFC has a unique interest in the first annual edu- 
cational conference of the five American provinces 
of the School Sisters of Notre Dame, held at Mount 
Mary college, Milwaukee, August 23-24, on the theme 
of “Understanding the Child.” The event was the 
first of its kind for which the Bulletin had a dele- 
gated reporter, Sister M. Xaveria, I.H.M., Monroe, 
Mich., attending in this capacity upon invitation of 
Sister Mary Basil, 8.S.N.D. 


When the details of the two-day program were 
first released, it became clear that the outcomes 
would be significant. In an advance message to the 
Notre Dame congregation, Msgr. Frederick G. Hoch- 
walt, secretary general of the N.C.E.A., wrote that 
“the records of your conference will be of tremen- 
dous importance to your community and to Catholic 
educators generally.” 


The theme of the conference, chosen in accord- 
ance with recent papal directives, was selected by 


— 72 —unanimous vote of the Milwaukee unit of the inter- 


provincial council. Speakers and discussion groups 
considered ‘“‘the psychological problems of students 
on all educational levels — kindergarten through col- 
lege — in order to give participants in the meeting a 
clearer insight into the vocation of teaching modern 
youth.” 


The Milwaukee meeting brought together over 
1000 of the total 6800 Notre Dame Sisters in Amer- 
ica. In order that the classroom teacher as well as 
the administrator might take part in the discussions, 
groups were limited to 8 members, and special efforts 
were made to report the chairmen’s summaries. 


This sense of “community action” set the tone 
‘for the entire program. Reverend Mother General! 
Mary Almeda, writing from the generalate in Mun- 
ich, foresaw that participants would experience in a 
special way through the conference “the security 
which comes from community action” in their 
apostolate of the Christian education of youth. In 
praising the convention theme Mother Almeda ex- 
pressed the confidence that “conscientious educators 
... through their combined efforts will lay bare the 
foundations upon which the teacher in her vocational 
activity can continue to build.” Such studies are 
especially needed, she commented further, because 
of the changes wrought by war, the rapid progress 
of science and invention, and the changing structure 
of the social order today. 


Specialists who took part in the formal program 
brought to the Sisters an evaluation of materials 
and methods in sciences contributing directly to the 
understanding of the child. Speakers included Dr. 
Frank J. Ayd, Jr., psychiatrist, Baltimore; and Miss 
Marie A. Corrigan, consultant in guidance for the 
Sisters of St. Joseph of the St. Paul province. Msgr. 
Edmund J. Goebel, Milwaukee, archdiocesan super- 
intendent of schools, served as chairman for a panel 
of resource persons in psychology and guidance: 
Sister Mary, I.H.M., Marygrove college, Detroit; Dr. 





James Horgan, Marquette university, Milwaukee; 
Le Roy A. Wauck, Marquette university; and Sister 
Mary Noreen, S.S.N.D., St. Louis. 


Mother Mary Andrina, S.S.N.D., commissary gen- 
eral, pointed out how the lectures and discussion 
groups, the modern sciences and the papal directives 
contributed to the unified program. “While the lec- 
tures give the cue, the group discussions are planned 
to give us the opportunity to share opinions, research 
and experience 


“That modern science offers much to help us 
accommodate ourselves to the needs of our pupils 
is indisputable. Humbly let us investigate, evaluate, 
sort out, and adopt what is good for our purpose. 
Referring to the School Sister, our Holy Rule states:, 
‘She should acquaint herself with the general prog- 
ress of education, and strive to learn and appreciate 
the best methods of modern educators and adapt 
them to her work.’ 


“In accordance with the wishes of Our Holy 
Father as expressed in his address to the Congress 
of Mothers General, we employ this conference as an 
instrument to give our teachers ‘the possibility and 


the means of keeping their professional knowledge 
up-to-date.’ ” 


Messages of Congratulation 


A broad program of publicity brought the con- 
ference to the attention of Church, educational and 
governmental groups. A cablegram from His Holi- 
ness, Pope Pius XII, led the list of congratulatory 
messages, conveying word that he was “gratified” 
to learn of the conference and cordially imparting 
his apostolic blessing. 


Others sending messages included His Excellency, 
the Most Rev. Giovanni Cicognani, apostolic delegate, 
His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, archbishop 
of Chicago, and His Excellency, the Most Rev. A. G. 
Meyer, archbishop of Milwaukee. President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, and commissioner of education, S. M. 
Brownell, of the U.S. Office of Education, sent greet- 
ings to all who attended. 


That the conference may have lasting effects in 
the teaching practices of the Sisters was the concern 
of the resolutions committee, which offered a body 
of practical recommendations. In harmony with the 
organization’s aim of promoting scholarship and pro- 
fessional growth, the group suggested that the 1955 
conference proceedings be made available to all and 
that a bibliography of research conducted by Notre 
Dame Sisters be compiled. More specific training for 
religion teachers and further development. of in- 
service programs in art and music were areas of 
teacher formation suggested for study. Regional 


meetings on professional problems were also rec- 
ommended. 





REPRINTS 


Reprints of the article, “The Status of Community Expansion: Bearing on 
Sister Formation Policies” (SISTER FORMATION BULLETIN, June, 1955), , 
are available in lots of 50 or more at $3.00 per hundred, or in smaller quan- 
tities at five cents each. 








Special sessions were held during the conference 
for Sisters engaged in domestic work. Panel discus- 
sions, demonstrations, and films in home economics 
were presented for the house Sisters to help them 
in the work which makes possible the activities of 
the Sisters in the schools. 


The Baltimore province will act as host to the 
conference in 1956. The rotating plan for the annual 
gatherings makes possible fuller attendance of Sis- 
ters in each Province in turn. 


VICE-CHAIRMAN TO REPRESENT 
SFC IN EUROPE, 1955-56 


Sister M. Emmanuel, O.S.F., vice-chairman of the 
Sister Formation conferences and dean of the Col- 
lege of Saint Teresa, Winona, Minn., will represent 
SFC in contacts with educational religious groups in 
Europe during 1955-56. Sister sailed on the S.S. 
Liberte, Sept. 21, to begin a study of Sister education 
on the continent. Upon her return she will report 
to the SFC on the progress and aims of similar move- 
ments in Europe. 


SFC chairman, Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., and Sis- 
ter M. Xaveria, I.LH.M., Marygrove college, Monroe, 
Mich., are now doing full-time research in Sister edu- 
cation in a project which will be reported in detail 
in the December Bulletin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND 


“Our attitudes towards life and our duties in the 
world must be seen in the light of the relationship 
of the natural to the supernatural in man’s fallen 
nature ....It is a fundamental error when one does 
not accept or consider sufficiently the dogma of origi- 
nal sin or the reality of our personal weaknesses and 
sinfulness. Nowhere is the value of the human body 
and the excellence of the person more clear than in 
Christianity, which knows how the worth of the per- 
son and humanity has been enhanced by the cross. 
.... But [the “humanism of the cross’’] does not 
mean that the Christian, because of this super- 
natural indwelling and this rebirth in Christ, should 
deny or make no account of the value of nature and 
natural virtues and qualities. Obviously, it is a two- 
fold obligation on our part.” 


Trans. from Pastoral of the Dutch Hierarchy, “De 
Katholiek in het Openbare Leven van deze 
Tijd,” Actio Catholica, XVII (Mei, 1954), 
199. 


“Preparation of teachers: Another aspect of the 
problem looks more directly to the teaching religious. 
If the Church imposes on the Christian the duty 
of going to her schools to the exclusion of all those 
of which she does not approve, it is understood that 
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NEW COMMITTEE APPOINTMENT 


Sister Frederica Horvath, S.S.S., Los Angeles, 
general superior of the Sisters of Social Service, 
has accepted an appointment to the national Sister 
Formation committee, bringing the total member- 
ship to nine. The new appointee will represent the 
Sisters engaged in social service. Appointment was 
made by Brother Bonaventure Thomas, F.S.C., presi- 
dent, College and University department, N.C.E.A. 


Sister Frederica came to the United States in 
1923 as part of the first group of Sisters of Social 
Service to come to this country. She made the 
foundation in California in 1926 and opened the first 
novitiate in the United States in 1930. 


NEW YORK HEADQUARTERS 


Through the courtesy of His Eminence, Francis 


Cardinal Spellman, archbishop of New York, Rt. Rev. 73 — 


Msgr. John J. Voight, secretary of education to His 
Eminence, and Very Rev. John P. Haverty, superin- 
tendent of schools, an office has been made available 
in New York City for the use of the Sister Forma- 
tion conference. Address of the new headquarters is 
Education Building, Archdiocese of New York, 31 
East Fiftieth Street, New York City. 


DOCUMENTATION 


she insists more and more that these institutions 
be excellent and that the teaching staff receive a 
formation adapted to the exigencies of its mission. 
Canon 1380 urges bishops to send their clerical 
students to universities not only for their philo- 
sophical, theological and canonical studies but also 
that ‘they may acquire academic degrees.’ On De- 
cember 14, 1953, the Sacred Congregation of Semi- 
naries and Universities sent an instruction to the 
Inter-American Congress of Catholic Education in 
Havana. After having recalled that they ‘had re- 
peated in frequent exhortations that teachers in 
colleges and Catholic schools ought to be provided 
with certificates required for teaching,’ they state 
exactly: ‘In that which concerns priests, the 
Sacred Congregation recommends earnestly that 
they acquire the certificates enabling them legally 
to teach.... As for religious women, the document 
bids them recall the document of August 10, 1938: 
‘The desire of the Holy Father, Prefect of this 
Sacred Congregation, is that all Sisters charged 
with teaching in any kind of school whatsoever be 
provided with the prescribed certificate or degree 
(diploma, doctorate, license).’” 


Trans. from L. Gallez, 8.J., “La Législation Canoni- 
que en Matiére Scolaire,” Revue des Com- 
munautés Religieuses (Mars-Avril, 1955), pp. 
59-60. 








= 


“For the Sisters in general, and in particular for 
those who hear little preaching, it is useful to have 
a wise choice of spiritual reading, meditations, books 
on prayer, and other instructions... . 


Books should be selected with breadth of view, 
in accordance with the caliber of the readers and 
their special vocations. Books should be by com- 
petent authors, particularly writings of the saints 
and men noted for doctrine and sanctity. A quantity 
of other writings has accumulated, empty of doc- 
trine, inspired by a misconceived piety, and not at 
all reliable in matters of perfection .... Religious 
ought to be people who are humanly accomplished 
and sociable — a thing quite distinct from Christian 
virtue. Many elements from physical education, 
books of social form, from good upbringing and 
character formation prepare for the life of observ- 
ance and for a more efficacious apostolate.” 


Trans. from Very Rev. Iacobus Alberione, S.S.P., 
Communicatio 8: “Accommodata renovatio 
statuum perfectionis quoad constitutionem 
regimen, disciplinam.” Acta et Documenta 
Congressus Generalis de Statibus Perfectionis 
(Rome, 1950), t. 1, 271. 


“It is therefore essential in the formation of 
apostles to create in them the conviction that charity 
is the unifying principle of the interior life and 
the apostolate; then to give them the habit of re- 
specting the hierarchy of values, of giving each 
thing its proper importance: the human elements, 
culture, technique, and so on, and the supernatural 
elements .... 


‘ 


‘. . . Since Catholic Action is a necessity pro- 
claimed by the Church, and the formation of apostles 
ought to begin in class, prepared educators are 
necessary for this task. That religious may be 
formed! When? In the novitiate, etc. By whom? 
By teachers, superiors, all. How? By courses, oc- 
casional conferences, exercises, experiences in the 
community.” 


Trans. from Néréé-M. Beaudet, O.F.M., “La Perfec- 
tion de la charite et l’apostolate,” La Vie des 
Communautés Religieuses, Vol. 12 (Octobre, 
1954), 233. 


“If we compare our Catholic Sisters who nurse 
the sick with some others who perform this same 
task out of mere humanitarianism or for pay, we 
discover in them something entirely different and 
of higher value. They may at times be inferior to 
others in technical advantages, and we take this 
occasion to urge them not only to keep abreast of 
others in this matter but even to surpass them. But 
where our religious women, deeply imbued with the 
vital spirit of their institutes and daily prepared for 
the love of Christ to lay down their lives for the sick, 
perform their labors, a different atmosphere prevails, 
in which virtue works wonders which technical aids 
and medical skill alone are powerless to accomplish.” 


Pius XII, “To Religious Men,” Dec. 8, 1950, from 
Review for Religious, XIV (May, 1955), 177. 
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“Faced with the fear of an activism, which is not 
infrequently only too real, we should not fear, how- 
ever, to underline the importance of working out the 
broad lines and the import of a spirituality of action. 


“A number of spiritual writings come from souls 
more contemplative than active and treat more of 
prayer than of action... . Statements such as these 
[from St. John of the Cross and St. Therese] recall 
to the one in the active life what should be the source 
of the value of works, for ‘the Lord regards less the 
greatness of our works than the love with which we 
do them.’ Nevertheless, truly apostolic action is 
willed by Our Lord. Because it is sanctifying and 
crucifying for the apostle, it cannot of itself degrade 
the interior life of the soul .... The apostle ought 
to be not only one who gives to others what he has 
contemplated, but he ought to be ‘a contemplative 
in action.’ Such spirituality, rigorous in its demands, 
(for it is a question of living the mystery of redemp- 
tion through the cross and not of dreaming about 
it) should show us how contemplation and action 
could be ‘one’; or, better, because here below we do 
not come to the end of our course, it ought to show 
us how contemplation and action ever tend to unite 
in the movement of the soul, which always gives it- 
self more and more to the love of God and neighbor. 


“To put it another way, from the spiritual point 
of view, we often hear of the urgency of union with 
God and the neighbor by prayer and the interior life 
.... The necessity of contemplation before entering 
into action is insisted upon, and it is pointed out how 
it would be dangerous to go too quickly from prayer 
to act immediately on the neighbor. This is necessary 
teaching and prudent reserve, for illusions here are 
easy; but nevertheless, the proper value of apostolic 
action can be forgotten. Gught we not to wish that 
in the full conception of religious life there would be 
more stress on this supreme goal of life, where con- 
templation and action tend to become one. There 
could be, and there is, an authentic spirituality of 
apostolic action.” 


Trans. from Rev. A. Delchard, S.J., ““Accommodata 
Renovatio Statuum Perfectionis in Suis Es- 
sentialibus et Communibus Elementis.” Acta 
et Documenta Congressus Generalis de Stati- 
bus Perfectionis (Rome, 1950), t. 1, 135-136. 


“In considering the religious life we must first 
of all consider the virtue of charity, which is the 
synthetic virtue par excellence. It is the virtue 
which absorbs in itself, and unites into one, the ac- 
tive life for God, and the contemplative life with God. 
And so we shall see three important things: first, 
that the ‘contemplative life’ is to be with God; sec- 
ond, that the ‘active life’ is to act for God, by acting 
with God and in God; and third, that it is love which 
impels us to act always for God, with God, and in 
God.” 


His Excellency, Most Rev. Arcadio Larraona, C.M.F., 
Contemplative Life. Trans. Rev. Basil Frison, 
C.M.F. (Los Angeles: Claretian Fathers), p. 3. 





| 
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“No teacher can be successful if she looks upon 
her work entirely from her own point of view, as a 
task assigned to her by her superiors to be dis- 
charged merely in satisfaction of the requirements 
of religious obedience. It is all too easy for a re- 
ligious to fall into this narrow and stifling attitude. 
Even in religious life it is possible to do one’s work 
as an inert instrument rather than as a human being 
who shares in the creative and formative power of 
God. Those who complain that their superiors regard 
them as pawns on a chessboard, to be moved about 
without regard for their personal qualifications, are 
sometimes guilty of manifesting the thick-skinned 
indifference to their work which, in point of fact, 
makes them worthy of being rated as people who 
can fill vacancies rather than as qualified candidates 
for responsible positions.” 


“It is necessary to recall these truths to you not 
because you are in danger of forgetting them, but 
particularly because there is need for you to bring 
them into proper relation with the concrete facts of 
your actual educational experience. I think there is 
danger that a religious teacher may fail to do this, 
not because she lacks conviction in relation to the 
principles of her faith, but because she may think 
of her faith too much in terms of her own religious 
life, and thus fail to see it as something which must 
bring supernatural dignity and power to the lives 
of people in the world as well .... This may well 
be part of the reason why children who have lived 
for years in the religious environment of a Catholic 
school, and who have obediently engaged in the ex- 
ercises of religion which have been indicated by the 
program of the school suddenly become irreligious 
and indifferent when later on they must think and 
act for themselves.” 


“. . . His Holiness [Pope Pius XII] recommends 
that teaching religious should be properly trained 
for their work. I doubt if there is a single religious 
community represented here today which has not 
taken this recommendation to heart over a period 
of many years past. There are two points, however, 
in the Holy Father’s remarks which I would like to 
call particularly to your attention. First, the need 
of keeping in close touch with what is happening in 
educational circles outside the Catholic Church. We 
have learned from experience that, much as we dis- 
agree with the fundamental philosophy of secular 
education, we must not underestimate the value 
of the scientific progress and technical skill which 
secular educators can make available to us. This 
willingness to look for and make one’s own every- 
thing which is naturally good, true and beautiful is 
in conformity with the catholicity of the Church, 
which is stranger to nothing which reflects even 
faintly the infinite perfection of God. We must spare 
no effort to reach in our own schools the standards 
of performance and achievement which are generally 
recognized as desirable. Nor should we forget, the 
Holy Father reminds us, that competent and well- 
trained religious command the respect and admira- 
tion of their pupils, and are thus able, through the 
medium of their teaching, to exert a profound in- 
fluence on their character and spiritual life. 





“Secondly, all religious who teach in schools 
should have access to the books and periodicals which 
pertain to the matter and form of their classroom 
instruction . . . Every religious superior should do 
her utmost to provide the best possible facilities for 
intellectual growth for her Sisters. If there are any 
regulations of particular constitutions which have 
proved bothersome or outmoded in this regard, 
proper steps should be taken to have them changed, 
or to apply them reasonably in view of actually 
existing needs.” 


“As you rejoice in the expression of approval of 
Catholic education .... do not overlook its unmis- 
takable implication. It is because you are religious 
women that you are so much in demand... As 
teaching religious you have an indispensable part to 
play in the progress of the Church.” 

Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Riley, Rector, Saint John’s Semi- 
nary, Brighton, Mass., in “The Pope Speaks 
to Teaching Sisters,” address at Teachers’ 
Institute of the Archdiocese of Boston, Aug. 
23, 1955. 

@ 


“Mediocrity in study is no more a fitting service 
of God than mediocre prayer. 


“Sometimes even among religious persons the 
idea is expressed that moderate learning and medi- 
ocre attainments are a better service of God and the 
Church than the perfection of the deep and learned 
scholar. Sometimes pious attitudes and moral good- 
ness are praised in the religious student as worthy 
substitutes for perfection in study. A correct mind 
and a good life are indeed indispensable characteris- 
tics of a good religious student but they are not 
substitutes for real learning or for scientific perfec- 
tion. Indeed, religious men and women who offer 
good intentions and extra prayers as substitutes for 
scholarly work have forgotten the gospel parable 
of the talents. They have forgotten that the Master 
took away even the one talent from the profitless 
servant. 


“ 


. . . Nowhere in the gospel narrative did Our 
Lord tell us to bury our five talents, or our three 
talents any more than the one talent. Christ always 
admonished us to seek perfection, to seek the spirit- 
ual above the material . . . Nowhere did Our Lord 
tell us to be content with mediocrity .... Catholic 
education in the United States will betray its Chris- 
tian heritage if it accepts this mediocrity as its goal 
even if it adds to that mediocrity all the prayers and 
pious feelings of the assembled teachers and students 
.... When religion or religious teachers stand for 
the status quo religion is in decline. The true Chris- 
tian teacher must promote perfection in knowledge 
and action. 

“"... As educators we cannot accept mediocrity 
in study or in learning and expect our work to give 
glory to God. Pray we must that we may labor well. 
Pray also that we may not be deceived by pride in 
our accomplishments. We must also pray that we 
may attain all the perfection that we can, because 
then our work, granted sanctifying grace, becomes 
in itself a prayer very pleasing to God. But to that 
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prayer let us add a conscious resolution to be perfect 
teachers, perfect students, who will in their labors 
give honest glory to God and edification to his people.” 


Rev. Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C., Address at the 
Opening of the Summer Session, June 19, 
1955, University of Notre Dame. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 
Sister Mary Hugh, C.S.J. 
Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Missouri 


(Excerpts from paper read at the Fourteenth Educational Conference of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet, College of Saint Rose, Albany, April 
17, Elementary School Panel). 


In discussing the attitude of elementary religious 
teachers towards intellectual development, we shall 
relate our consideration to three essential and funda- 
mental aspects of that development — a realization 
of the sacredness of knowledge and truth, a proper 
awareness of the balanced relationship between 
spiritual and intellectual formation, and a sense of 
intellectual responsibility. It is our purpose in this 


_short paper to contribute to the formation of a true 


conscience regarding the religious teacher’s own in- 
tellectual development so that she will constantly 
strive for an ever higher degree of contemplation, 
Christian Wisdom, and Divine Charity both in her 
own life and in that of her pupils. 


It must be kept in mind that the active apostolate 
is not a plus factor or an appendage of the spiritual 
life, but an embodiment of and a fertile field for 
the actualization of our religious zeal. In prepa- 
ration for the work of the apostolate, the intellectual 
formation plays an important and complementary 
role. Sister Jeanne d’Arc, O.P., in the book Forma- 
tion of Religious Women in Doctrine, enumerates 
many of the assets accruing from the intellectual 
formation and contributing to the spiritual forma- 
tion. She says: 


The formation of the intelligence through study 
works a _ personal liberation which is extended 
through our entire moral life penetrated with recti- 
tude and clarity .... Study constitutes a systematic 
education of the attention. - It creates a favorable 
climate for putting true values in their place. It 
helps us to silence; its dominance over the imagi- 
nation is entirely good for contemplation.! 


It has always been the practice of the Church 
to make the culture of the mind accompany her 
work for the salvation of souls. A review of the 
roster of the great saints of the Church shows per- 


sons also distinguished for their intellectual achieve- 
ments. 


Everyone is acquainted with and is appreciative 
of the wonderful work done by the Sisters in our 
schools, particularly in elementary schools. Let us 
continue the fine work and dedicate ourselves anew 
to continued improvement. The Reverend Robert 
Henle, 8.J., dean of the graduate sehool of St. Louis 
University, in his talk at the Sister Formation con- 





ference held in St. Louis in January of this year, 
voiced this challenge: ‘“‘What would it mean if this 
vast army of religious women were to increase its 
efficiency one per cent? What a tremendous effect 
this would have not only on the Church but on 
American society.” We might take as an impetus to 
our resolution for increased efficiency the words of 
Father Sertillanges in his book, The Intellectual 
Life: “To know, to seek, to know more and start 
afresh to seek more, is the life of a man devoted to 
truth .... The intellectual who is sincere says 
every day to the God of truth: ‘the zeal of Thy house 
hath eaten me up.’ ’” 


1. Sister Jeanne d’Arc, “‘La Place de L’Etude dans la Re- 
ligieuse Feminine,” in FORMATION DOCTRINALE DES RELIGIEUSES. 
ed. A. “ior (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1954), p. 32. 


A. D. Sertillanges, O.P. THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE, trans. 
Mary om, (Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press, 1952), p. 93. 


René Biot, M.D., and Pierre Galimard, M.D., Medi- 
cal Guide to Vocations. Trans. Robert P. 
Odenwald, M.D., F.A.P.A. Westminster, Md.: 
The Newman Press, 1955. 


Part two of this volume treats of “The Years of 
Formation” in religious life from the clinical point 
of view, with an effort at practical applications. For 
example, in the chapter on “Psychology and Pathol- 
ogy of Beginners,” the authors say: “Most masters 
of spirituality think it more important to make the 
beginner acquire a solid asceticism than to initiate 
him too quickly to a life of contemplation even in a 
specifically contemplative vocation ... Whatever the 
truth of the matter, we note in general two quite 
distinct and successive stages in the psychological 
evolution of beginners: first, a short-lived phase of 
enthusiasm and exaltation, full of joy and sensible 
consolations which, in a fragile subject, threaten to 
degenerate into pseudo-mystical illusions; then a 
long period of dryness and darkness, conducive to 
psychological tension, during the course of which it 
is not unusual to experience physiological disturb- 
ances or attacks of physical and nervous depression 
which sometimes necessitate interrupting one’s semi- 
nary or conventual life.” Not highly technical, the 
volume should prove of interest and practical value. 


Joseph F. Gallen, S.J., “Religious Clerical Formation 
and Sister Formation,” Review for Religious, 
XIV (May, 1955), 205-215. 


This article is the text of the address given by 
Father Gallen at the first Eastern regional meeting 
of the Sister Formation conference, held at Fordham 
university, November 27, 1954. Since the speaker’s 
purpose was to give the reasons for the canonical 
legislation on clerical studies in order to make ana- 
logical applications to Sister formation, the paper is 
documented principally from statements of the Holy 
See not found in the Code of Canon Law itself. 
Father Gallen concludes: “In our own country, where 
Catholic education is so important a part of the 
Church and of Catholic life and where Sisters are so 
essential a part of that Catholic education, there is 
perhaps nothing that we should promote more ac- 
tively, generously, and progressively than the proper 
education and formation of the Sisters.” 








